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ey BOX OF BARGAINS 
3 Sve 


A PLEASING COLLECTION AT A POPULAR PRICE. 
CONTAINS GOODS VALUED AT RETAIL AT 
$1.60, FOR ONLY SIXTY CENTS, 
POSTPAID. 


Every year we aim to give our patrons an 
enjoyable surprise in the shape of something 
articularly adapted for Christmas and New 


ear’s. e believe we have got together, this 
ele: aw year, the Best Box of Bargains ever 
j Nae se, offered. Each Box warranted to give satis- 


faction, or money returned. 


BIstT of convents: 


R INE CHRIST- FOURTEEN SOLDIERS—Dressed in colored Con- 
MAS CARDS Hecant ye eed oad Bonaire n 10 | tinental Costumes. Can be made to stand erect in battle 
colors. These cards were formerly sold at retail at 10 | witha little pleasant ty panes 

cents each, and are gems in their way. 2 REAL JAPANESE HANDKERCHIEFS-—Not the 

ONE SET O BEAUTIFUL NEW YEAR'S | common paper affair, but gorgeous in design, very fine in 
CARDS—With sentiments appropriate to the season, | texture, and very tasty for ornamentation, Have hereto- 
Each one a b. uuty, fore sold at a very high price. 

ONE SET OF BIRTHDAY CARDS—FEach with ex- 1 JAPANESE CREPE LAMP MAT--Another ar- 
pressive motto or verse. These are not sinall cheap cards, | ticle of beauty and utility from the shops of deft and ar- 
out very handsome ones, of good size and design. tistic Japanese, : 

ONE ELEGANT FROSTED CARD-—Gives forth a 1 FOLDING ALBUM OF PICTURES—For the 
resplendent sparkle when rays of light fall upon it, A | children, Grotesque __ Figures, Animals, Birds, Reptiles, 
very unique thing, and pretty too, Flowers and Faces, Very Pleasing. Can be transferred to 

1 FULL BHEET OF REAL IMPORTED PTO. | almost gnytning. : 

2 URES—For decoration. Embossed in a great variety of 150 New DESIGNS—PFor ladies Fancy Work. The 
colors and designs. All of good size. uses to which these may be put will appear very plain and 
2NEW STYLE FRENCH DOLLS—With elegant | clear to every lady, 

wardrobe of 25 pieces. A.really gorgeous outfit, appar- NEAT CYLINDER BOX OF NEEDLES— Contains 
ently just from the shops of Worth. Must be seen to be | a choice assortment of fine imported needles, including 
@ppreciated, » 3 darners bodkins, &, No lady can have too many needles, 

‘HREE SETS OF DOLLS’ FURNITURE-—That ONELARGESHEET OF CHOICE PIOTURES 
the Dolls may be properly received we include a full set of | —Acrobats, Performers, Elephants, Animals, ete. All in 

Mirniture for them, including 25 pleces as follows: Par- | bright colorsand gigantic size. Sets the young folks wild 

or Set, composin Vprigas Piano, Stool, Centre Table, | with delight. ‘ 

Small Table, Sofa, Easy Chair and two small chairs, Easel THE ORACLE OF KISMET—A wonderful and mys- 
and Picture ape Screen and Footrest. Dining Room | terious combination, Answers questions of Past, Present 
Ket, consisting of Sideboard, Large Square Tableand Four | and Future, , . 

Chairs. Chamber Set, embracing Bedstead, Bureau, Sink, NEW GAME OF BIBLE QUESTIONS--There are 
Towel Rack, Three Chairs and Cricket. 10 cards in this new game, and it is very interesting. Those 

4&4 GERMAN EMBOSSED DOLLS’ WweADS—The | not in the “key” marvel the correctness with which the 
little folks can use them to good advantage, according to | verse selected can be told, ‘ 
their taste and pleasure. FATENT CHART FOR LEARNING TO PLAY 

41 SPOOL HOLDER-—This article is the most useful | THE PIANO AND ORGAN—With the aid of this very 
little thing of the kind that we know of. Every lady will | simple arrangement any person will be able to play the 


appreciate it. @ | piano almost at sight. A great invention, 
, KED IN A NEAT BOX TO ANY AD- 
+f F - EN 1 t . Aeov Ee OOS Fee oiscwhere vA not yield one-half Re LL 
SBR E Lip 7 + F BARGAIN does not contain a lot of cheap trashy stuff, got up to sell, and 
vy a big profit, but is well worth the money. VARANTER FERFECT SATISFACTION or money 
funded. Order early so as to have it reach you in ample time for the Holidays. Stamps takena . 


Address. COGIA HASSAN, ROCHELLE PARK, N. J. ® 
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YANKEE BLADE--- 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 
week by 400,000 people. It is a large, eezege 
aper, every page filled solid full of interesting read- 
vg; storiesof thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
pea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, / 
Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. The Famous hee 


~ - 
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mF RS Funny Columns of THE YANKEE BLADE are 
AW VSS [Ay edited by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
| humorist, The circulation is rapidiy increasing. 
Endorsed by the best poogse as suitable for everybody to read, Its reading 
mater is pure, and devoid of the slightest tinge of vraseeee Don’t fail to 
try THE YANKEE BLADE. You will be dclighted with it. Comes every 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $2.00 per year.. We offer it to 

mew subscribers for only $1.00 a vear,. or 
50 cents for aix months. We willsend it three 
months for 25cents. [Ifyou willenclose 6 cts. 
extra, and mention this paper, we will 
send you FREE a Half zen Japanese Shifa Handkerchiefs of 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half ayard square, in handsome designs, assorted. 
This is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm, Sendatonce, Sent2 
years for $1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have examined the aboveenrmed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and Jind them ve 
be @ remartabielargain. Wecan recommend them to aliour readers.—Eaitior. 
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namentaland Farm Fences, Gates, = 
Iron Posts, Tree Guards, Barbed and == 
pare Nettings, Wire-work, &c 
ulbert Field oom for both Picket 


Don't BUY FENCING 


and Netting Fences only $25. . en ern, 
SO Galvanized Steel fence lasts forever. IEES Ssecess 
SES w=” 6 Donations for churches and ceme- 


ses 


$455 


teries. Your name on gates. 
3, Catalogue free; write for estimates. 


paiene y Fence Fon cave ar We ship everywhere. Agents wanted roa 
HULBERT FENCE WIRE CO. o:sczs7, ST. LOU 
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100 .BY THE BEST Y Junction IN . 
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five story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter & 
Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 
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- *< HICAGSO. 


The cabinet organ was introduced in its present 
form by Mason Hamlin in 1861. Other makerg 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world, 

eee a Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unecualled ex cellence of 
their or oon Ge Fe CA KN Sic fact that 
at all of the $22 TO $900. great World’s 
Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invan- 
ably taken the highest honors, One hundred styles 


from $2? to $900 or more. Illustrated catalogues free, 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex. 


traordinary Claim for their pianos, that they are su- 
perior to all r> 4 A N O others, The 
recognize the high = excell- 
ence achieved GRAND & UPRIGHT . by other lead- 
ing makersin the art of piano building, but still 
Claim superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 

ear 1882, and now known as the **Mason & Hamuin 
"IANO STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 
greatest possible ay bed and refinement of tone, to- 

ether with greatly increased capacity for standing 
n tune, and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and organs sold for Cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Are You an American Citizen? 
es fe. 8 
YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN KIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY. 


a 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


—— 


Church or Government with the United 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


oe 


Shores. 


———— 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 


S150 a Year. | 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO., 
415 Washington Street, 


BOGLOR, SER) fet cenit 7 eee. 
“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
A MB RICAWN 


POULTRY JOURNAL. 


isss, VOLUME 20. 1889. 


Nearly Two Decased of Success | 


The American Poultry Journal is the 


LEADING PUBLICATION 
Of its Class in America. 


Send for Sample Copy. Subscribe NOW, and get 
the benefit of the special premiums, 
Address :— 


WARD & BATES: 
113 Adams St., Chicago, Til. 


CURE ::. DEAF ci esis 


Sample Dr. X. STONER’S RRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 


Wanted. STONE MEDICINE (V,, Quincy, Ulinols: 


O UTLINE STUDIES in Historyof Ireland. 10 cts. | 
CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Pubs., Chicago. 


or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, 


Cusniongsp Ear Drums 

es heard distinctly. 
Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proofs, FREE. Address 

NY. Name this pape 
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EDITORIAL. 


An English lady proposes “to give a handsome contribu- 
tion’’ towards the erection of a statue of Channing on the 
Thames embankment. 


HERE is a good hint to the pews from an exchange: “If 
the people who so sharply criticise their ministers will, in- 
stead, try hearty co-operation with them for one year, they’ll 
be convinced that it is not criticism, but co-operation, that 
the ministry need.”’ 


Tue good temperance story about the sixteen class-mates 
of General Harrison filling drunkards’ graves, which Pro- 
fessor Swing (one of the class-mates) spoiled several weeks 
ago, has reached England, and the Christian Life of Octo- 
ber sixth gives it as true. 


THIRTY-FIVE thousand watches are manufactured every 
day in the United States, and a Wisconsin frog-farmer ex- 
pects to have twenty-five thousand frogs for the market 
next spring, to be sold at twenty cents per dozen. This in- 
dicates what a portion of the world is thinking about. 


AN AUTHORITY on such matters says that wines and ladies’ 
gloves are disappearing at Saratoga. ‘There may bea con- 
nection between these two society facts. Artificiality leads 
to dissipation. A naked hand holding a glass of water is 
more attractive than a gloved hand toying with the wine- 
glass. | 


A Crentrat American lizard is said to havea third eye on 
the top of its head. It is also said that the pineal gland in 
man and the higher animals represents this lost original 
eye. Perhaps some day we shall revive that aborted organ. 
At least we need that heavenly outlook that will make our 
lives less groveling. 


WE are glad to see that the meetings at Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, St. Cloud, Quincy and St. Louis are indicative of life 
among western Unitarians. They also prove that nothing 
is truly representative of western Unitarianism that 1s 
not only courageous, but progressive and inclusive, reaching 
all the way from the most independent experimenter in the 
interests of high thought and pure living to the most con- 
tented devotee who finds his heart and head fed at the 
shrines of the past. 


Ar the autumnal meeting of the British and Foreign As- 
sociation, recently held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Doctor Asp- 
land, Q. C., the president, on taking the chair, made a strong 
plea for the non-doctrinal basis of Unitarian churches and 
against all dogmatic or creedal tests. Speaking of the 
founders of the early churches that are now Unitarian, in 
England, he said, ‘‘ They had faith in the providence of 
God, they had faith in the truth and believed it would pre- 
vail, and thus they left to their successors the freedom 
they had exercised themselves.” 


CrerTain preachers in Chicago and elsewhere are busy 


warning people against the disintegrating tendencies of 


‘Robert Elsmere,” and the old cry which characterizes this 
age as an age of scepticism and doubt is reiterated. Our 
contemporary, the Inquirer, in London, quotes for the 


benefit of such people on the other side of the water the 
following stanza: 
“* Let all fruitless searchers go, 
That perplex and tease us, 
And determine nought to know 
But a bleeding Jesus!” 


THERE are some quotable sentences in a sermon of Prof. 
Swing’s given at the Iowa State Fair in Des Moines the 
first week in September of this year. It is a timely sermon 
given at a timely innovation. It indicates the advances in 
religious thought which follow and keep pace with the im- 
provements of human art and science. \ “ The brain which 
works out reapers should work at our faith.” ‘ All of God’s 


laws are general and the progress which touches a plow or 


a car or a sickle touches man’s prayer and hymn.” ‘‘ De- 
ductions in science are paralleled in truth and beauty by the 
deductions in worship.”’ 


Tue Illinois Conference of Unitarian and other Indepen- 
dent Societies 1s a little body, and, like all our conferences 
in this West of magnificent distances and corresponding 
car-fares, its meetings illustrate the old text about the “ two 
or three who gather together in his name.” The rest of the 
text is apt to be true also,—the ‘‘ Christ in the midst,”—if 
that means the spirit which looks up and out, in too, and 
lends a hand. Both parts of the text proved true of the 
recent Quincy meeting. And for the looking “ forward,”— 
three new church-homes are going up within the limits of 
the Conference, at Rockford, Moline and Hinsdale. 


WE hope our readers in Chicago and vicinity will read 
carefully the announcement of the Chicago Institute on our 
Announcement page, and make an effort to circulate the 
notice and attend in large numbers. There is no ignorance 
more deplorable in these days than the ignorance of intelli- 
gent men and women in all churches of the’ true nature, 
origin and meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures. ‘l'hese nine 
lectures by one so competent to speak as Rabbi Hirsch 
ought to attract a large number of Sunday-school teachers, 
superintendents and students of religious thought and his- 
tory. The lectures begin at 8 p.m. on successive Thursda 
evenings, beginning November 8, 1888. | | 


Wry do we not return to the good old-fashioned method 
of having our candidates for the ministry study with a 
settled successful clergyman and pastor? for one year at 
least, it would be admirable for both men to help each 
other. The older would have the stimulus of companionship 
in his studies; the younger would have the benefit of much 
practical experience and knowledge which he has now to 
learn blindly by long years of apprenticeship. It is a 
met!.od which might lift some of the burdens from an active 
minister by giving him the relief of acolleague. Itisa 


method much in use among students of law and found to be 


very profitable. It is a method peculiarly applicable to us 
in the absence of easily accessible schools, a method of 
common sense. We are glad to find that circumstances 
have led Mr. Crooker at Madison to recommend this plan to 
young men under his care. 


TxosE were suggestive facts for liberals interested in for- 
eign missions, offered by Rev. James H. Chapin before the 
Universalists in the Church of the Redeemer Wednesday 
night, He says Japan is bidding for a new religion, «The 
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people are given over to a pessimistic philosophy; they be- 
lieve the worst thing possible is to live, the best to die, ex- 
cept for the transmigration of souls. The old temples are 
neglected. Buddhism and the Shinto system must be re- 
placed by something else. The Japanese will not believe 
in endless punishment, thinking it worse than metempsycho- 
sis. These are significant facts: The first Protestant sermon 
was preached in 1858. In 1869 there were not five Chris- 
tians in a population of five million souls. In 1886 there 
were 193 churches, 64 of them self-supporting. The re- 
port was full of encouragement to those who believe in a 
wise but earnest cultivation of this religious soil. It shows 
the Japanese to be a people whose younger and more 
thoughtful element are yearning for something noble to 
replace the decayed faith. 


Tuts is the way Unity church of Wichita, Kan., appeals to 


its public in a neatly printed circular: 

Invitation.—All classes of persons here mentioned are cordially 
invited to attend any or all of the church services and meetings: 

Members of orthodox churches, satisfied with their present 
church relations, are invited to visit us, for the sake of better ac- 
quaint»nce and fellowship. 

Members or supporters of orthodox churches, not able to sub- 


scribe honestly and fully to the creed and teachings of orthodoxy, | 


are earnestly invited to come and get acquainted with the Unitarian 
thought, aim, methods and work, in the hope that they may find a 
congenial church home with us. 

Persons not members of any established church, but who are 
honestly seeking to know the truth, and would like to do right, 
whether called infidel, atheist or agnostic, are invited to come and 
see if there are not points of similarity in the Unitarian thought and 
aim sufficiently broad, not only to afford them +tanding-room on our 
platform, but wide enough to give them a working basis with us. 

Fellowship.—We invite all to our fellowship who will unite with 
us to help establish truth, love and righteousness in the world. We 
condition our fellowship on no other test. 


Here follow ten high statements of belief taken mostly 
from Unity Short Tract No. 17. 


SomeE of the noble utterances of the Rev. Charles H. Ea- 


ton, D. D., (successor to Dr. Chapin in New York), in his 
Occasional Sermon at the Universalist Convention, remind 
us how, through variations in thé details of faith, there are 
grand universals on which we can all unite. ‘ We shall best 
show our gratitude,” said Mr. Eaton, ‘‘by adhering to the 
truth us seen from our attitude.” ‘‘ Deists are right, as they 
object to a God immanent outside the reign of law.” This 
great truth also falls sweetly on the ear: ‘ Wherever the 
soul is open to the breathings of the divine spirit, there is 
God.’’ The broad mind nobly declares: ‘ To leave revela- 
tion to the Bible is unjust. . . Whenever we make a strug- 
gle for truth the everlasting arms are around us—support 
‘It is a great and glorious thing to stand 
up in the midst of criticism; ignoble to be afraid to brush 


away the cobwebs.” The following is an impressive though 


solemn truth: “The spirituality of a church cannot rise 
higher than its individual members; the best proof of God 
is a living church.” “You have no martyrs, ” says the critic, 
to which Mr. Eaton well responds: “ We have martyrs with- 
out the bonds, saints without the name, tried on the rack of 
public opinion.”” Such martyrdom Unitarianism knows. 


THe second annual Institute for our Western Sunday- 
schools and Unity Clubs, held last week at Mr. Learned’s 
church, St. Louis, deserved the name which ranks it among 
educational societies. From Prof. Hailman’s opening ad- 
dress on “ Froebel Methods in the Sunday-school” to the 
closing three hours’ talk on Club management, the meetings 
fairly bristled with practical hints of the “ how to do it” 
kind; and the “how do you do?” faces bright with wel- 
come to each other and to the points discussed made the 
five sessions a picture of beautiful alertness. Detailed ac- 
counts will be given elsewhere in our paper, but we can’t 
put in that picture. If this October meeting be an earnest 
of the value of the Institute, it will be worth sacrifices that 
our workers may attend it. The two school subjects most 
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discussed were a higher educational aim in the lessons, and 
the home-end of the Sunday-school. Steps were taken to 
organize a system of lessons adapted to both the “ uniform ” 
and the “ graded” methods; and greeting was given to the 
Normal Lectureship about to start so quietly in Chicago. 
If success attend these two new plantings, our schools and 
clubs—to say nothing of the Sunday Circle and Post Office 
Mission workers and young men and women with the 
preacher-spirit in them—will five years hence tell the story 
in good fruit. Next week we hope to devote most of our 
space to this Institute. 


In this day of much discussion on the Tariff we see, on 
both sides, ten men who are convinced to one man who is 
convincing. A discussion, if it does nothing else, should at — 
least leave both parties to it more open, more tolerant, more 
in love with light and with each other; but in politics and 
in religion how many of us can come out of a talk in that 
spirit? It would be a good plan to pin up on one’s mental 
walls some “Golden Rules in Making up one’s Mind,”’— 
like these, for instance:— 

1. Be humble before the largeness of a subject. 

2. Be honest in confessing ignorance. 

3. Hold the truth always above the present issue. 

4. Never argue for personal victory. 

). Wish to see objections to your view. 

6. Be willing to be overthrown in argument. : 
Still better, pin up these words from Emerson: ‘‘ Courage 
to ask questions; courage to expose our ignorance. The 
great gain is, not to shine, not to conquer your companion, 
—then you learn nothing but conceit, —but to find a com 
panion who knows what you do not; to tilt with him and be 
overthrown, horse and foot, with utter destruction of all 
your logic and learning. There is a defeat that is useful. 
Then you can see the real and the counterfeit, and will | 
never accept the counterfeit again. You will adopt the art 
of war that has defeated you. You will ride to battle 
horsed on the very logic which you found irresistible. You 
will accept the fertile truth, instead of the solemn custom- 
ary lie.” 


Tuer Universalist General Convention, holding its session 
of 1888 from October 23-26 in St. Paul’s Church on the 
South Side, had an excellent introduction in the Tuesday 
evening meeting held in memory of Dr. William H. Ryder. 
St. Paul’s, itself a beautiful church, was beautifully decor- 
ated with wreaths and beds of bloom, the life-like portrait 
of Dr. Ryder being surrounded with roses and ferns, gar- 
lands of white chrysanthemums clinging about the memorial 
cross to the left. Addresses were given by Rev. I. M. At- 
wood, D. D., of Canton, N. Y., Rev. G. L. Demarest, D. D., 
of Manchester, N. H., Rev. Arthur Edwards, D. D., and 
Dr. H. W. Thomas, D. D., of Chicago. All served elo- 
quently to emphasize Doctor Ryder’s pure morality, his 
fearlessness in upholding any cause he believed just and 
worthy, and his wisdom in a long and bonored life nobly 
climaxed by generous benefactions. As Doctor Thomas 
justly said, “ The fraternity, the brotherhood denied Will- 
iam Henry Ryder in life, the beneficence of death has 
given him.” He had been ostracized ‘‘not because he had 
had less spiritual faith, but because he had had more. His 
faith was so high, so far-reaching and universal that he 
stood away up on the heights of redeemed characters alone.” 
His honesty as a preacher, his truth had given him a power- 
ful grip on this city. The doctor was deeply moved at the 
thought of Doctor Ryder’s unwavering support during the 
former’s hour of greatest stress, and when he closed his 


brief address there were many eyes in the audience moist 


with tears. 


T. C. Wiiu1am’s plea for a “ Collegiate church,” in the 
Register of October 18, is well worthy of notice. By this 
unusual name he means a church administered through an 
association of ministers, each of whom undertakes one spe- 
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cial line of work, and together forming a collegium, or 
organized college faculty. Our Protestant churches are con- 
structed on a rural type. They are adapted to country 
needs and not at all adequate to the imperative wants of a 


city congregation and public. Modern cities are the growth | 


of new conditions, and the Protestant churches are not fitted 
to deal with the newer problems. Mr. Williams carefully 
analyzes the ground and distinguishes three functions of the 
ministerial office which cannot be equally well performed by 
any one man. These are: (1) Preaching, the office of exhorta- 

tion and inspiration. (2) Teaching, the office of instruction 
in religious facts, theories and principles. (3) Ministration 
and philanthropy, the office of visitation and practical effort 
against all forms of evil, intelligent dealing with pauperism, 
intemperance, crime and the social evil. To bear the extra 
expense several or more congregations might unite. The 
larger numbers would form another decided advantage. 
While this scheme is manifestly ideal, it is an ideal which 
ought to be materialized. Every conscientious hard-working 
city minister knows only too well how inadequate he is to 
the pressure of these three demands. Such a division of 
labor is only in the line of our reorganized and specialized 
civilization. It must come in some form or other, if the 
church is ever to reach and mould the lives of our rapidly 
increasing city populations. No man a little lower than the 
angels can train himself to effective preaching, or accurate, 
scholarly theological instruction, or wise experienced labors 
in Christian charity, without devoting all his energies, time 
and strength to one department, and one only. Of no pro- 

fessional man is such a degree of versatility expected as of 
the modern city minister. In the strain of such various oc- 

cupations it is no wonder that the nervous system breaks 
down. In every other calling a man can shut the door on 
his business, the clergyman’s business invades his home, 
destroys his leisure, drains his sympathies, and in subtler 
forms intrudes into his chancel of social enjoyment. Mean- 
while, in default of a collegiate church, every living relig- 
ious association has its blessed unordained ministers, the 
good men and women who help out the insufficient clergy- 
man. They do not appear in the list of salaried officers, but 
they are often more permanent workers than the occupants 
of the pulpit. They are forgotten in the church rolls and 
‘year-books, but their ministry is no less real and effective 
for being silent. 


ee eo 


THE UNITARIAN WORD. 


What is the word to which, for want of a better one, we 
sometimes give the name Unitarian? To a rapidly increasing 
class it is that which makes religion large enough to 
hold the latest word of science and bold enough to let the 
most ancient word of the creed go if found in conflict with 
this word of science. 
tral interests of life, the abiding inspiration of all races. 
The Unitarian mission is not simply to fit souls for a better 
world, but also to make this world a better home for souls. 
The only infidelity it fears is that which speaks faithless 
words against culture and character. The Unitarian gospel 
seeks to establish schools of heavenly deportment, it seeks 
to show the godlessness of ignorance, the impiety of 1l- 
literacy. It makes rascality atheism, and violation of the 
golden rule infidelity. Its thought of God is of that in- 
finite reality that is larger than all words, the divine provi- 
dence that is identical with al] law, revealed in all order, 
whose revelation is the growing universe. Inthe majesty of 
the stars it finds a hint of the majestic God. In the mother’s 
brooding care it finds a hint of the loving God, in the 
father’s persistent care it finds a symbol of the heavenly 
father. Instead of being a distant potentate condescend- 
ing to give occasional glimpses of himself to man, he is the 
pressing, present, besetting reality whose revelation is con- 
tinuous; and man, instead of being an alien or an exile, is 
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It makes religion represent the cen-. 
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the legitimate child of this infinite God. Man’s thoughts, 

feelings, conscience and will are finite rills filled from this 
infinite ocean. The Unitarian gospel (good-word) about 
heaven is that instead of being a place and a time into 
which the soul escapes through death’s doorway by means 
of an expiation and an atonement, it is a growth, a being, 
into which not death but love gives entrance, and hell is 
immaturity, unawakened life. Worse than torture is stolid- 
ity. Not pain but complacency, not agony but insensibility, 
not the cry for a drop of water to cool the parched tongue, 


but the indifference of selfish lives, is the hell to be dreaded 


—this is the banishment of the new Inferno. In this 
thought of God and man Jesus takes his place as a loyal 
son to the one, and a loving brother to the other. Nota 
man-like God but a God-like man is he. Instead of being 

a surprise and an exception, he is the product and law of 
human nature. More a prophecy than a fulfillment is he, 
not the end but a beginning, not master but masterful. All 
this gives a Bible, rich in texts born out of the deep places 
of the human soul, stained with blemishes which prove a 
similar origin. It is a field of grain from which the tares 
are to be gathered, the wheat is to be threshed, and the 
chaff blown away. It follows that the church is an attempt 
to realize this universal brotherhood. 

Unitarianism seeks to advance free thought and encour- 
age individual thinking. It seeks the ultimate evidence for 
immortality by attaining to more and more of the deathless 
virtues. Its aim is to kindle early the feeling of reverence 
in young hearts, and to keep the fires of youthful joys and 
hopes burning long in aged hearts. It seeks to make less 
lonely the life of the orphan, less dangerous the path upon 
which the young man must travel to his prosperity, it seeks 
to sanctify the pains of motherhood and consecrate the joys 
of fatherhood. The Unitarian church makes more of life 
than of death. It would make less remote the heaven | 
yearned for and the hell dreaded. It goes to men in all con- 
ditions and says, “If there are two worlds there is but one 
God for both of them, and there is but one world of the 
spirit, the world of deathless realities, the world filled witb 
eternal life that floods all space and time. Is not here a 
medicine for the diseased mind of to-day? How would this 
sense of brotherhood, fully realized, soothe the inflamed 
passions of the toilers. How would the consciousness of © 
the fatherhood chasten the greed of the capitalists and 
make tender even the grasp of syndicates. 


THE FRENCHMAN’S CENTENARY. 


Just as we are through with our centennial celebrations 
in the United States, France is about to begin hers. The 
event which corresponds to Lexington and Bunker’s Hill and 
July 4 of 1776 with us, fell on July 14 of 1789 with her. 
It was the people’s capture of the Bastille. Next year the 
Frenchmen celebrate that event. They have invited Kurope 
to participate. But Europe, still represented by its Kings, 
is shy,— and whocan wonder? Even forget from the record 
of the Revolution the bloody “Terror” and the guillotine, | 
and still the governments of Kurope would be shy, for to 
join in the festival of France would be to make jubilee over 
the downfall of monarchies and the uprise of democracy. 
When the Paris mob surged about the old feudal tower on 
that July morning, surged and shouted and did little else 
until, like Jericho, it. fell into their hands, ‘‘government of 
the people, by the people, for the people” then and there 
began. Late that night the King, returned from hunting 
to Versailles, was told the news. ‘Why,’ said poor Louis, 
“that is a revolt!” ‘‘Sire,’ answered the messenger, “‘it is 
not a revolt, it is a revolution.” It was even more than 
that. The drawbridge of the Bastille rattling down to let 
the people in was the death rattle of Feudalism, the final 
date of the stately social system which had risen a thousand 
years before upon the ruins of the Classic Empire. On the 
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other side of that summer day, reaching up to it and touch- 
ing it, lies Hurope of the Middle Ages. The Modern Era 
then begins. In relations of government to the governed, 
in the relation of classics to each other, in industrial organi- 
zation, in popular education and all popular aspirations 
and attainments, we of today are farther from 1789 than 
1789 was distant from the year 1000. No wonder that 
states in which society still shakily rests upon aristocracies 
of birth are shy about accepting the Frenchmen’s invitation. 
Americans should accept it with heartiest sympathy. 

Of course, to speak in this way is not to dream that the 
Revolution began on the summer day of 1789, any more 
than that it ended in the “whiff of grapeshot” with which 
the young Napoleon extinguished the -last mob on the 
October day of 1795. ‘ When did it begin to be going to 
be?” was a little maiden’s question about some event that 
interested her. The Revolution began to be going to be, 
generations before the Bastille fell. Buckle hunts its causes 
back to Louis XV and his policy. Michelet begins his his- 
tory with Dante'and Huss and the thinkers of the four- 
teenth century. Carlyle regards the Revolution as an earth- 
quake,—the sudden collapse of a society resting upon sham: 
but such earthquakes are engendered slowly, long growing 
with the sham. It is a tempting but fruitless speculation 
to balance the facts of history against the “ifs.” Jf there 
had been’some event provided, could not the earthquake 
have ‘been avoided? Jf Turgot, when he proposed his tax- 
reforms, hac been heeded, he could have “staved off hell,” 
they say. Jf Mirabeau had lived he might have “saved the 
monarchy as well as the Revolution from failure.’ Had 
Louis had gumption and a will, that is, had he been not 
Louis but Napoleon, what then? Well, whatthen? Doubt- 
less a delayed and altered, but hardly an avoided Revolution. 
The’ French temperament which, since then, has found 
three Revolutions necessary, would hardly have been con- 
tent to lose a first and greatest one. And as little did the 
movement end in any “whiff of grapeshot” on any autumn 
day. Those later Revolutions are but the second, third, 
fourth acts of the drama, and the piece is not over yet. Nay, 
itis being set up on the other national theatres: what is the 
Irish movement, and what the English unrest; what the 
rise of the people towards power throughout the various 
monarchies; what the new guards to constitutional power; 


what is Nihilism in Russia, Socialism in Germany, Com- 


munism in France, but the French Revolution in contin- 
uance and dissemination ? a 

Yet even now, a hundred years away from 1789, opinions 
divide into two great camps of blessing and cursing. “ Of 
all the calamities that ever befell the human race, that 

French Revolution which the world is now invited to glorify, 
was the greatest,” writes Professor Goldwin Smith. ‘“ The 
most momentous epoch in all modern history, the crisis of 
modern re-construction,” says Frederic Harrison. The 
very Frenchmen are divided: “ La Révolution Francaise” is 
a monthly review started in 1880 to prepare the people for 
the centenary; its writers believe profoundly in the Revolu- 
tion. The “ Revue de la Révolution,” also published every 
month, is bitterly hostile to the great event. 

- Meanwhile, a vast amount of new material is at hand for 
whoever would spend years or a life-time in making up his 
mind upon the question. The latest English history is by 
'H. Morse Stephens. In the preface to his first volume— 
the only one at present out—he describes the mass of ar- 
chives, memoirs and provincial and local ‘histories, which 
have been pouring forth from the French press in recent 
‘years. The towns and villages have found a tongue to tell 
their individual glories; single days of the Revolution have 
their books. The heroes great and small have all had res- 
‘urrection for abuse and praise. 
‘his eulogist in Hamel; a second has devoted many books to 
Danton; a third has spent many years and published many 
No Frenchman can write impartially 
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upon the Revolution, Mr. Stephens assures us, but appar. 
ently no subject is so fascinating to Frenchmen to try their 
hand on. In odd contrast to these high-flooding rivers of 
production, stands that earliest “‘ Histoire de la Révolution 
Francaise” written by the spry Protestant pastor, Rabait 
de Saint Etienne, in 1792. Good man, he thought the 
Revolution was all over then,—and lived on to see the crisis 
and die by the guillotine! 

With all these new quarries opened, the story of the 
Revolution will be written again and yet again. The story 
best known to us, the poem-history of Carlyle, has long been 
insufficient as a history, while it never loses charm and 
wonder as a drama. Carlyle did not even use the quarries 
lying at his door when he wrote his book fifty years ago. 
At that time there was hidden in the British Museum a col- 
lection of French pamphlets on the subject, the completest 
in the world, and Carlyle knew of it; but because the 
officials of the Museum refused his demand for a private 
room to work in, he declined to use the matchless collection 
and contented himself with such books as he could buy or 
borrow. Possibly that very abstemiousness in documents 
left his imagination the freer to produce his wonderful 
picture. W. ©. G. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


THE FALLING LEAF. 


In the tranquil light of the Autumn sun 

The world is resting—labor done; ~* 
Before the straying breeze 

The brown leaves fall in eddying showers, 

Then singly, softly, through stillest hours, 
Leaf. after leaf 

They float to the silent earth. 


Leaves that sheltered the summer homes 
Of birds, and painted the forest domes 
In tints of living green, 
That spread a shadow, cool and sweet, 
For the weary laborer’s noon retreat, 
Leaf after Jeaf, 
They float to the silent earth. . 


Children laugh in the forest old 

And bury each other in tombs of gold. 
The dreamer in pensive mood 

Rests on a hillside carpeted brown 

While the hours float by and the leaves float down,— 
Leaf after leaf 


They float to the silent earth. 
ALICE GORDON. 


“THE LONG THOUGHT IS THE UPLIFTING THOUGHT.’ 


As Iwas passing hastily through the corridors of the Grey 
Nunnery in Montreal, suddenly my attention was caught by 
a motto bearing the words: “The thought of eternity has 
made the saints.” In a flash facts came crowding upon me 
to prove the truth of the motto, and I felt that here, where 
I least expected it, I had found a masterly statement of a 
far-reaching truth. 

The moment we contemplate our actions in their remote 
effects we perceive that to sin is to be stupid. Clearly it 


then appears that duty and joy run on the same lines. 


Clearly, too, does it appear that when any one has supposed 
otherwise he has fixed his gaze not upon the whole of a 
man’s life, or a nation’s life, but upon some paltry fraction 
thereof. Hence the essential truth in the motto: ‘‘The 
thought of eternity has made the saints.” 

Whether we reckon eternity as the:practically endless life 
of the race, or as the endless life of the individual, we are 
sanctified by fixing our thought upon it. The long thought 
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No one can read George Eliot’s works and not feel the 
intensely sanctifying influence of the thought of imperisha- 
ble consequences—deeds whose effects cannot be staid until, 
like waves from the pebble, they touch the farthest shores 

of the ocean of life. And when one rises still higher, and 
believes that every deed he does will send an impulse, 
not only to the shores of the race’s life, but that it will-be 
forever felt in the shoreless life of the individual; be with 
him throughout all eternity; bear fruit when his mind shall 
have overtopped the Platonic heights, and his heart over- 
flowed the banks of Christian love,—if he thus think of 
eternity, he will then touch the spring of the deepest sanctity 
and discover the secret of the firmest martyrdom. 

I am overawed when I look upon the first tiny leaves 
which sprout from an acorn, and reflect that the slightest 
touch upon them might bear traces in the oak which is to 
live for centuries. Butif we turn to consider man’s soul— 
that it will sweep its way through infinite spheres of being, 
that it will rise seraph-like until it surpasses in purity and 
glory even the loftiest ideal of saint or angel which the 
mind of man has conceived, and that every evil deed deters, 
every good one speeds it on its star-like way—when we are 
absorbed in this thought of the soul’s eternity, this vision 
splendid, how can we think evil any more than the child 
lying in his mother’s arms, and gazing into her love-radiant 
face, can think it? I say unto you, any vision of goodness 
. to be attained is sanctifying, and it sanctifies just in propor- 
tion to its loftiness. And no loftiness can exceed the con- 
templation that dwells upon the eternal progress of the 
soul in the good, the beautiful, and the true. That we may 
in eternity excel in goodness the excellence of earth’s noblest 
sons of imagination’s loveliest pictures—there is the long 
thought, and the uplifting thought. A. M. J. 


THE POST OFFICE MISSION.* 


From the last yearly report of the American Unitarian 
Association we learn that the gifts for the missionary fund 
were three thousand dollars larger than the gift of the 
previous year, and nearly, if not quite, double what they 
were ten years ago. ‘This indicates to a slight degree the 
increase of the missionary spirit throughout the Unitarian 
ranks. Going back but a few short years in our history, 
we find that missionary work was unthought of as a prac- 
tical field of action for liberal Christians. Their grander 
faith in the divinity of human nature, their nobler concep- 
tion of deity, and their more hopeful view of immortal life, 
did not come to them as glad tidings of great joy that 
should be heralded to all the world, but rather as intellect- 
ual hights which could be attained by the unbiased reason. 

But ideas are contagious, and our liberal preachers, both 
in and out of the pulpit, have helped gradually to loosen 
the fetters that for centuries had held the world in spiritual 
bondage. ° From the works of Channing, Parker, Emerson, 
Clarke, Hale, and a score of others, has gone forth an in. 
fluence that has encircled the world; while Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Holmes and Lowell have sung our liberal 
faith over all the land. Bearing no label, it has been gladly 
received and echoed by orthodox and heterodox alike, and 
so thoroughly has it permeated the leading literature of our 
time that one almost wonders where the orthodox writers 
are. 

Broader and more tolerant has grown the spirit of the 
age; less superstitious and more critical the religious 
thought, and while the old creeds still hold their place, the 
mind of the multitude is free, and the times are fully ripe 
for earnest, zealous, organized missionary effort in behalf 
of a liberal religion. 
try are men and women who need the glad tidings we have 


° ceeee read by Jennie McCaine, the secretary of the Post Office Mission 
. for the innesota Conference, at St. Cloud, Minn.., October 10, 1888. 
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is the uplifting thought, and the longer the more uplifting. to give them: unable longer to believe in the creeds of 


Scattered all over this Western coun- . 
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their childhood, they find no fellowship in the churches 
around them, and they need to know—as many of them do 
not--that one church exists, which is founded upon no 
creed and has no test of fellowship save that of character. 

The lonely, isolated liberal far out on our Western prai- 
ries needs the help and sympathy that come from communi- 
cation with kindred minds; needs the inspiration that comes 
from an acquaintance with our liberal literature. The little 
groups of liberals in our larger towns need to find each 
other; need to band themselves together for the promotion 
of liberal religious thought, and the uplifting of human 
life; and where two or three are gathered together in this 
spirit, we have the nucleus for a liberal church at no far 
distant day. 

How can we best reach these isolated liberals; dow find 
these groups of friends who need us quite as much as we 
need them? In fact, how can we conduct our missionary 
work and omit the objectionable features which orthodox 
zeal has made distasteful to us? One answer to this ques- 
tion has been found in the Post Office Mission, and through 
its agency many a hungry soul has been fed, and many 
men and women who were wandering in the desert of un- 
belief have been led to the mountain tops of faith and 
trust. 

Many of you. know the history of this mission, how it 
was born in the heart of a little woman in Cincinnati, whose 
soul was reaching out toward the great brotherhogd of hu- 
manity in search of some channel through which she might 
give to them the gospel of peace and good will which had 
blessed and brightened her own secluded life. After four 
years of earnest, devoted labor she passed away, leaving the 
work she had so well begun to be developed, organized, and 
made still more effective by those who should come after 
her. Already, from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast it has 
become a recognized power in our denomination, and no 
liberal society is quite complete until it has a Post Office 
Mission committee, or secretary. 

This work has many things to recommend it as a new 
type of missionary effort. First, it is inexpensive. By 
reference to the report given atour Western Unitarian Con- | 
ference in May last, we find, that during the previous year, 
Post Office Mission workers sent out, of letters and postals, 
8,912; of tracts, sermons and papers, 49,390,—the total 
expense being $451.91. Second, it can be done by the lay 
women of our churches, and requires no special prepara- 
tion, save a sufficient knowledge of our liberal literature to 
be able to use it wisely and understandingly, and this every 
liberal-minded woman should have, if only for her own 
good. This knowledge, combined with an aptness for let- 
ter-writing, an earnest desire to do each correspondent all 
the good possible, and a certain amount of self-consecra- 
tion to the work, are all the requirements needed, and we 
feel sure that whoever begins the work will find it one of 
increasing interest the longer she continues it. That many 
of our applicants are prompted by curiosity only, there can 
be no doubt; and from such we expect and receive no reply 
to the letter that should always follow the literature. But, 
if one half, and that is about the average, prove to be earn- 
est, thoughtful, truth-seeking people, we are well repaid for 
the time and money expended. 

The aim of our secretaries should be to ascertain the 
strength of the liberal element in each of the larger towns 
and cities; and, wherever one earnest liberal can be found, 
ask him or her to become a co-worker with us in distrib- 
uting to friends and neighbors. In this way our litérature is 
read and re-read, until, as sometimes reported, it is com- 
pletely worn out, and we are asked to replace. it with new. 
-Wherever a half dozen liberals can be found in one town, 
there we have a possible Sunday Circle, especially if one of 

this half dozen be an earnest, enthusiastic, religious woman. 
It needs the woman’s zeal to inspire and keep alive the 
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Sunday Circle: it also needs the personal help and instruc- 
tion of a state missionary, and states not having a mission- 
ary are happy indeed if they have within their reach the 
secretary of our Western Conference. To these Sunday 
Circles we look for much of the religious life of liberalism 
in the- West for many years to come. The magnificent dis- 
tances between our growing towns make it almost impossi- 
ble for one minister to serve two parishes, and the small 
numbers and scanty purses make it quite as impossible for 
one small parish to pay the salary required to secure a min- 
ister. And why should it? Why pay a minister from $20 
to $40 per Sunday, when the market price of the best ser- 
mons is but five cents per copy? Let them be educated in 
the idea that they can do their own preaching, that the 
printed sermon is just as good, and often much better than 
the one freshly written, that the office of minister is none 
too sacred to be filled by lay men and women; that the 
Sunday meeting is the coming together of kindred minds 
for one common purpose,—-that, purpose being the contem- 
plation of life from the highest point of view, and the rec- 
ognition of our true relation to both God and man. When 
they have learned this, they will not go to church to enjoy 
their morning nap, or to see their neighbor’s new bonnet, 
or to criticise the choir, or to find fault with the minister, 
or from a sense of duty: but they will go because they feel 
that it is good to be there; because the day is made sweeter 
and the week better by the clasping of friendly hands, and 
exchange of a kindly word; because it is their Sunday serv- 
ice, something which they have to do, and will soon de- 
light in doing. We hope to see these circles broad in their 
fellowship, far-reaching in their sympathy, unsectarian in 
spirit, welcoming all who are willing to work for the pro- 
motion of higher religious life. 

That it is easy to overestimate the good done by our Post 
Office Mission is undoubtedly true; but certain it is that 
the deplorable ignorance which formerly existed in regard 
to Unitarian ideas can not long remain if we continue to 
scatter broadcast over the United States fifty thousand 
yearly of our sermons, tracts and papers. And in order 
that this number may be increased, we trust that each of 
our new societies will begin the work at once, and that dur- 
ing the coming winter better and more systematic work 
may be done within the range of the Minnesota Conference 


than has ever been done before. 
JENNIE McCAINE. 


THE UNITY CLUB. 


TEN EVENINGS ON 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 


Prof. W. F. Allen of the Wisconsin University, and Hdwin D. 
Mead of Bostong have kindly looked over this outline 
and bettered tt by valuable suggestions. 


Books to Read and Consult. 


All in the class are requested to read two books, namely,— 

(1) Some short sketch of the Revolution, like Mignet’s, 
translated in the Bohn Library (‘“‘the best by far of all the 
short histories’), or Mrs. Gardiner’s, or Morris’s. Read 
this first, to get the main events wellin mind. 

(2) Then Carlyle’s “ French Revolution.” This to be 
our main book for the course, but to be read remembering 
that it is a drama, a prose poem, rather than history shown 
in causes and effects. 


‘The more a man learns about the details of the French Revolu- — 


tion,’ says John Morley, “the greater is his admiration for Mr. 
Carlyle’s magnificent performance. By force of penetrating 
imaginative genius he has reproduced in stirring and resplendent 
dithyrambs the fire and passion, the rags and tears, the many-tinted 
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dawn and the blood-red sunset of the Revolution. But it is dramatic 
presentation, not social analysis; a master-piece of literature, not 
scientific investigation; a prodigy of poetic insight, not asane and 
quantitative exploration of the complex processes, the deep-lying 
economical, fiscal and political conditions, that prepared so immenge 
an explosion.” | 


Carlyle’s history is No. 486 of Lovell’s Library, paper-covered: 
two parts, each 25 cents. It can also be bought cheaply in two or 
three bound forms. It is by all means a book to have in one’s 
library,—one of the great books. 


Besides these, two novels had better be read by all,-— 
Dickens’ “ Tale of Two Cities,” and Victor Hugo’s “ Ninety. 
three.”” Some of the Erckmann-Chatrian novels, also, con. 
cern the Revolution. 

Of longer histories, the best for our purpose are probably 
H. Morse Stephens’ “French Revolution” (this promises to 
be the best account in English, but only vol. I—to October, 
179l—is yet out), and Taine’s “ French Revolution.” 
Carlyle has essays on Diderot, Voltaire, Mirabeau, Parlia- 
mentary History, and two or three others; Macaulay, es- 
says on Mirabeau and Barrére. And John Morley has es. 
says on Turgot, Condorcet, Kobespierre, Danton, and 
‘France in the last century; and volumes on Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Diderot. Littell’s “Living Age,” No. 2308, 
reprints an article on “ English Eye- Witnesses of the Revolu. 
tion,” and that magazine often contains some article re- 
lating to our subject. 

For causes of the Revolution, see, “for the incredible 
condition of the old society,” Taine’s “ Ancient Régime” 
(“a scintillating mosaic” of details); or De Tocqueville’s 
Ancient Régime and the Revolution ;” and for the causes in 
religion, politics, philosophy, science, see Buckle’s “‘ History 
of Civilization,” vol. I.,ch. 8—14 (‘‘ If but one thing, this”’); 
Martin’s ‘“‘ History of France,” ch. 96, 99, 100, 101, 108, 
105; and Morley’s volumes mentioned above. 

A few notable books of the time itself will add much 
light: Beaumarchais’ play, the ‘“‘ Marriage of Figaro,” 
Arthur Young’s “ Travels in France in 1787-88-89,” (very 
valuable: a summary of it in Alison’s ‘‘ History of Europe,”’ 
vol. I.) Madame Roland’s ‘“ Memoirs,” written in prison; 
Madame de Tourzel’s Memoirs,—‘‘ incomparable as an in- 
side view of the Revolution on the royal side;’? Madame 
Campan’s ‘“ Marie Antoinette;’ Burke’s ‘“ Reflections ” 
against the Revolution, answered by Mackintosh’s “‘ Vindiciz 
Gallics ” and Thomas Paine’s “ Rights of Man.” 

To those who read French, Crane and Brun’s “ Tableaux 
de la Révolution Frangaise”’ will be of great service,—a 
small book of picturesque extracts, partly from con- 
temporaries of the Revolution, partly from historians. 

Prof. C. K. Adams’ “Democracy and Monarchy in 
France” is a good sketch in ten lectures of the most im- 
portant phases of French history from the first stir of the 
Revolution to 1871. Van Laun’s “ French Revolutionary 
Epoch ” goes over the same period. 

Descriptive lists of books on this subject will be found at 
the end of Morris’ little history named above; in C. K. 
Adams’ “ Manual of Historical Literature; in a chapter of 
Frederic Harrison’s “Choice of Books;’’ and in an admir- 
able “ Old South Leaflet”? by Edwin D. Mead, (leaflet No. 
8 of sixth series), which will be mailed for five cents by 
sending to the “ Old South Meeting House,” Boston. Al! 
the class had better buy this pamphlet. Stephens, in the 
preface to his history named above, describes the immense 
amount of fresh ‘‘ Revolution”? material——archives, local 
histories, biographies, review articles, ete.,—which the 
present generation of Frenchmen is producing. The sub- 
ject seems inexhaustible. | 


Subjects for Written Papers. 
I. “ After us the Deluge.” (1715-1774.) 


1. Louis XV, the Ancien Régime, and the People. 
2. The Church and the Philosophers. 
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Il. The Bastille. (1774-1789.) 


1. Louis XVI, the Bankrupt King, his Ministers, and his 
Court. 

9. The States General and National Assembly. 

3. The People Capture the Bastille. | 


III. King and Sans-Culottes. (1789-1792.) 


Mirabeau. 
- The Four Times Captive King (Oct. 5, 89; June 25, 
791; June 20 and Aug. 10, ’92.) 


IV. ‘Liberty, Fraternity, Equality.” (1792-1793.) 


September, 1792. 
King and Queen to the Guillotine. 
Girondins and Jacobins,—their Death-Grapple. 


bo 


~ Pp 


V. Reign of Terror. (1793-1794.) 


1. Prisons and Guillotine in Paris and the Provinces. 
9 The Goddess of Reason. 


VI. “The Revolution Eating its Own Children.” (1794- 
1795.) 


Marat, Danton, Robespierre. 
Re-action Scenes, and the Last Mob. 


bo 


VII. Comparisons. 


The American and French Revolutions Compared. 
The English (Cromwell, and William ITI) and French 
Revolutions Compared. 


bo 


VIII. Judgments. 


1. The French Revolution Judged One Hundred Years 
After: its Good and Evil to France. 
2. Its Influence on Europe and Mankind. 


IX.’ Napoleon. (1795-1815.) 


1. France against Europe: the Armies of the Revolution. 
(1789-1799.) 

2. General Napoleon and the Directory. 

3. First Consul Napoleon. 

4. Emperor Napoleon. 


X. Since Napoleon. (1815-1889.) 


1. 1815—1830: through the Three Days of July. 

2. 1830—1848—1851: through the Revolution of Febru- 

ary, the Second Republic and the Coup d’ Etat of 
Louis Napoleon. 

1851—1871: the Second Empire and its Fall. 

1871—1889: the Paris Commune and the Third Re- 


public. 


™ So 


Suggestions for Conversation for Each Meeting. 


These topics had better be examined before beginning the course, 
as they suggest things to be watched for in reading the books. 

The“ best pasgages” are intended as a round-the-class exercise; 
each one to point out what moat impressed him in his reading. 


—_— em 


lL. 


Best passage of Carlyle, in first three books of vol. I. 

When did the French Revolution begin? 

“The Old System is as far from us as the Middle 
Ages.” A hundred years ago,—the end of Feudalism. 

“ Eerasez Pinfame:” Voltaire—was he a power for good 
or for evil? Voltaire and Ingersoll. 

The great men and great events contemporary with the 
Revolution. (See the ‘Old South leaflet ’’ named 
above. ) | re 

Show Millet’s pictures of French peasant life. 
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‘Darnay ” and his uncle, in Dickens’ “Tale of Two 
Cities;” the Prince of Brittany in Victor Hugo's 
“ Ninety-three.” 


II. 


Best passage of Carlyle, in last four books of vol. I. 

Turgot, and his proposed reforms,—‘the wise man, 
unheeded, who, if heeded, could have staved off the 
hell.” 

Assignats versus Greenbacks. : 

‘* Lettres-de-cachet ”’ versus ‘‘ Habeas corpus.”’ 

‘Government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple,”—contrast the two dawns of such government 
in France and America. 

The coming Centennial in France. International pa- 
triotism. 


. Show map and pictures of Paris of the Revolution. 


‘Dr. Manette” in Dickens’ ‘ Tale.”’ 


‘ III. 
Best passage of Carlyle, in vol. IT. 
Mirabeau—-his character and statesmanship: “the 


greatest statesman of the whole period.” Had he 
lived, would he have “saved the monarchy as well 
as the Revolution from failure? ”’ 

Had Louis XVI. been a Napoleon, what then? 

“(a ira” and “the Marseillaise’”’: have them sung. 

The “ DeFarges ” and “Crunchers” of Dickens. 


IV. 


Best passage in Carlyle,—first four books of vol. IIT. 
Are you a Girondin or a Jacobin? 
The Women of the Revolution :— 
Demoiselle Théroigne, and the Tricoteuses. 
Charlotte Corday: do you condemn her deed ? 
Madame Roland. 
Marie Antoinette; her character, influence, fate. 
Show pictures of the four. 
Victor Hugo as word-painter: his pictures of the three 
chiefs in Paris, the National Convention, the war- 
scenes in La Vendée. | 


2 


Best passage in Carlyle,—fifth book of vol. ITI. 

Bright spots in the blackness,——all you can find. 

Was this anti-religion itself a religion, a faith? 

How far should the Revolution be judged by the Reign 
of Terror? 

The barbarians within civilization. ‘The greatest of 
English historians remarked, a few years before 
1789,that the era of wars seemed about to close, 
and that Europe would be for all time secure from 
the barbarism of the savage hordes which had over- 
turned imperial Kome.”’ 

Books written in prisons of the Revolution. 

Show pictures of the prison scenes. 

“Carton” and his deed, in Dickens’ “ Tale.” 


VI. 


Best passage in Carlyle,—last two books of vol. III. 
an and Robespierre as characters: account for 
em. 

When did the Revolution end? 

Carlyle’s “ whiff of grape-shot,’”’ and his theory of the 
Revolution. 

Costumes of the Revolution and the Directory: show 
pictures. ; 

What originals of the Dickens characters in the “ Tale” 
can be recognized ? 


VII. 


Great sayings and mottoes of the Revolution, found in 
reading Carlyle. ) 
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2. What did the American Revolution owe to France, and 
the French Revolution to America? (See Rosen- 
thal’s ‘‘ America and France,” and Stephens’ pre- 
face; Lives of Franklin, Jefferson, etc. ) 

3. What had the three Revolutions-—English, American, 
French—in common? The essential characteristics 
by which each stands apart from the other two? 


4, Reform by evolution and reform by revolution. 

). Lafayette,—do you find him admirable? Was he a 
statesman? (See Mrs. Farmer’s new Life of La- 
fayette. ) 

6. Franklin in France. (See Hale’s new volumes by this 
title. ) 


7. Dickens’ “Tale” and Victor Hugo’s “ Ninety-three”’ 
compared as dramas of the Revolution. 


VIII. 


1. If you were a Frenchman, would you be praising or 
regretting the Revolution to-day? And why? 

2. How did Burke, Fox, Wordsworth, view the French 
Revolution? And the great Germans, Goethe, 


Schiller, Kant, Fichte? : 


3. Who was the noblest character of the Revolution, as 
you judge? . | | 
4. And who the arch-villain of the Revolution ? 
5. Carlyle’s history,—what do you think of it as history, 
as art, as a philosophy of the Revolution? What 
has it given you? | 
6. Fit the events to these dates. The whole class had 
better do this at home by way of review and sum- 
mary :— 
1774—-May 10 1791—April 2 17983—Jan. 21 
1788—Jan. 20 June 25 June 2 
1789—Mar. 4 Aug. 27 July 13 
May 4 Oct. 1 Aug. 23 
June 20 1792—Apr. 20 Sept. 17 
June 23 June 20 Oct. 16 
July 14 July 24 Oct. 31 
Aug’. 4 Aug. 10 Nov. 10 
Oct. 5 Sept. 2-6 1794—Apr. 3 
1790—J uly 14 Sept. 22 July 28 
: 1795—Oct. 5 
Oct. 26 
IX. 
1. Was Napoleon’s coup d’ état justifiable? 
2. The two autocrats, Louis XIV and Napoleon,—the 
difference between them. 
38. Napoleon as a character. 
4, Napoleon as an influence: was he a blessing or a curse 
to the world? 
5. What remains of his work? 
X. 
1. Read Lowell’s ‘Ode to France,” February, 1848. 
2. Is France yet ready for a Republic? | 
8. Isa Republic sure to last in America? 
4. French Commune, German Socialists, Russian Nihi- 
lists, American Anarchists,—what do they all portend? 
5. Our study of the Revolution: what has it taught us? 


Tue study section of the Fraternity of the First Unitarian 
church of Chicago enter upon their sixth year of work with 
a firmer step than that-of any preceding year. The pretty 
little programme announces that it is to be “A Year in 
England.” Dates, papers and writers are all definitely 
fixed. Jean Ingelow, Lord Macaulay, Tennyson, Dickens, 
Charlotte Bronté and others, are to be visited in 
their homes, and many famous places and buildings to be 
looked into by the way. Clubs wishing to exchange pro- 
grammes can probably do so by addressing the chairman of 
the committee, Mrs. S. W. Conger, 8206 Vernon avenue. 


One of the best programmes of study in American history 
we have seen is that prepared by E. B. Maglathlin, of West- 
ford, Mass. It is worth sending for. 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 


National Record of Charities and Correction. N ew York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. 


This valuable publication comes to hand for September 
with its usual varied contents concerning its special topics, 
The notable articles are one discussing the state and private 
charities to the effect that ‘the extent to which the govern- 


ment cares for the poor should adjust itself to the amount 


of work that is done by private efforts; a long article on 
the charities of France; a curious article on the sign. 
language of Mohammedan traders. There is a bibliography 
of charities and correction filling eight columns and to be 
continued in the November number. This is a valuable 
work by the editor called forth by the request of the trus- 
tees of the Newberry library in Chicago to guide them jn 
collecting books for some alcoves to be devoted to these 
topics. J. Vv. B. 


The Federalist. A Commentary on the Constitution of the United 
States. Reprinted from the original text of Alexander Hamilton, 
John Jay and James Madison. Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $2.00. 


This new edition of “The Federalist’ is a well made, 
scholarly looking volume of 580 pages. It has a full topical 
table of contents filling 17 pages, in which the points of 
each essay are given under the title and number of the same. 
Besides this, there is an index. Mr. Cabot’s editing, be- 
sides settling that he will keep to the “ untouched original 
text,’”’ consists of an Introduction discussing the authorship 
of “The Federalist,” giving a list and description of the 
editions, and considerations on the text; and of an Appen- 
dix containing the Articles of Confederation, and the Con- 
stitution with the Amendments. The type is large, the 


paper good enough; the whole execution compact and ser- 
viceable. J. V. B: 


A Study of Mexico. By David A. Wells, LL.D., D.C.L. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. . : 


Any one seeking to inform himself about modern Mexico 
is surprised at the dearth of available material. Having 
ourselves been such a seeker, we are quite prepared to be- 
lieve the statement with which David Wells begins his 
“Study of Mexico,” that “ there is probably less known to- 
day about Mexicothan of almost any other country claiming to 
be civilized.” This fact, so remarkable considering the close 
geographical proximity of this country to the United States, 
ceases to surprise when we consider that, for the three hun- 
dred years when Mexico was under Spanish dominion, 
access to the country was almost absolutely denied to 
foreigners; that, both then and since, travel there has had 
the drawbacks of almost total absence of roads and of com- 
fortable hospicia for man and beast, utter insecurity for life 
and property, the intervention of vast sterile and waterless 
tracts, together with inhospitality and almost savagery on 
the part of most of its people; that, in fact, it is only withip 
the last five years—or since the opening é6f the Mexican 
“Central ” and Mexican “ National” railroads in 1888—that 
one could attempt any exploration of Mexico without greatly 
imperiling his life, to say nothing of health and property. 
With the present railroad facilities and better government, 
all these terrors have become things of the past, and when 
Mr. Wells made the personal observations on which his 
“Study ” is based, it was under the pleasing conditions of a 
special train running on its own time, and stopping long 
enough at every point of interest to satisfy curiosity and 
every immediate demand for information. 

Although the book contains but 250 pages, we could 
scarcely ask for anything more satisfactory to a fair under- 
standing of the physical conformation and history of Mexico; 
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its present political, social and industrial condition; and 
also its future possible or desirable political and commercial 
relations to the United States. In this latter matter Mr. 
Wells makes a strong plea for a more friendly policy on the 
part of the United States, which should begin by returning 
all the cannon and flags captured by the armies of the 
United States in the unjust war of 1847; should include the 
funding of the Mexican National debt, and should remove 
entirely the present mutually antagonistic tariff legislation. 
The book is so entertaining, as well as profitable, that 
only lack of space prevents quotation. A. B. MM. 
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THE HOME. 


TWO SURPRISES. 


A workman plied his clumsy spade 
As the sun was going down; 

The German king, with a cavalcade, 
On his way to Berlin town, 


Reined up his steed at the old man’s side. 
‘My toiling friend,” said he, 

“Why not cease work at eventide 
When the laborer should be free ?”’ 


“TI do not slave,”’ the old man said, 
“And I am always free; 

Though I work from the time I leave my bed 
Till I can hardly see.”’ 


“ How much,” said the king, ‘‘is thy gain in a day ?” 
“ Eight groschen,” the man replied. - 
‘* And thou canst live on this meagre pay ?”’ 
“Tike a king,” he said with pride. 


“Two groschen for me and my wife, good friend, 
And two for a debt I owe; 

Two groschen to lend, and two to spend, 
For those who can’t labor, you know.” 


“Thy debt?” said the king. Said the toiler, “ Yea, 
To my mother with age oppressed, 
Who cared for me, toiled for me, many a day, 


And now hath need of rest.” a 


“To whom dost lend of thy daily store?” 
“To my boys—for their schooling; you see 
When I am too feeble to toil any more 
They- will care for their mother and me.” 


‘And thy last two groschen?” the monarch said. 
‘My sisters are old and lame; 

I give them two groschen for raiment and bread, 
All in the Father’s name.” 


Tears welled up to the good king’s eyes. 
‘Thou knowest me not,” said he; 

‘As thou hast given me one surprise, 
Here is another for thee. 


“T am thy king; give me thy hand,”— 
And he heaped it high with gold— 

‘‘ When more thou needest, I command 
That I at once be told. 


‘ For I would bless with rich reward 
The man who can proudly say 

That eight souls doth he keep and guard 
On eight poor groschen a day.” 


—R. W. McAlpine, in St. Nicholas. 
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WHY MINNIE COULD NOT SLEEP. 


She sat up in bed. The curtain was drawn up and she 
saw the moon, and it looked asif it were laughing at her. 

“You needn’t look at me, Moon,” she said; ‘you don’t 
know about it; you can’t see in the day-time. Besides, I 
am going to sleep.” 

She lay down and tried to go to ‘Sleep. Her clock on the 
mantel went “ tick-tock, tick-tock.” She generally liked to 
hear it, but to-night it sounded just as if it said, “‘ I know, 
I know, I know.” 

‘You don’t know, either,’ said Minnie, opening her eyes 
wide. “You weren’t there, you old thing! you were up| 
stairs.” | 

Her loud noise awoke the parrot. He took his head from 
under his wing, and cried out, “ Polly did!” 

“ That’s a wicked story, you naughty bird,” said Minnie. 
‘You were in grandma’s room, so now!” 

Then Minnie tried to go to sleep again. She lay down 
and counted white sheep, just as grandma said she did, 
when she couldn’t sleep. But there was a big lump in her 
throat. ‘‘ Oh, I wish I hadn’t!’’ 

Pretty soon there came a very soft patter of four little 
feet, and her pussy jumped up on the bed, kissed Minnie’s 
cheek and then began to “ purr-r-r-r, purr-r-r.”” It was very 
queer, but that, too, sounded as if pussy said, “I know, I 
know.” 

‘Yes, you do know, kitty,’ said Minnie, and then she 
threw her arms around kitty’s neck and cried bitterly. 
“ And—I guess—I want—to—see—my—mamma!”’ 

Mamma opened her arms when she saw the little weep- 
ing girl coming, and then Minnie told her miserable story. 

‘“T was awful naughty, mamma, but I did want the cus- 
tard pie so bad, and so I ate it up, ’most a whole pie, and 
then, I—I—oh, T don’t want to tell, but I spect I must— 
I shut kitty in the pantry to make you think she did it. 
But I’m truly sorry, mamma.”’ 

Then mamina told Minnie that she had known all about 
it, but she had hoped the little daughter would be brave 
enough to tell her all about it herself. 

“ But, mamma,” she asked, “* how did you know it wasn’t 
kitty ?” 

‘‘ Because kitty would never have left aspoon in the pie,”’ 
replied mamma.—Little Men and Women. 


TEACHING THE CHILDREN. 


A correspondent who has had much experience in Sun- 
day-school work, both as teacher of the younger children 
and chairman of teachers’ meetings, writes: ‘‘If you 
would develop a child’s thought,—and that is what we are 
trying to do,—you must adapt your method to the natural 
gsrowth of the child’s mind, then it will grow as well as 
learn. Children live in an imaginative world; they demand, 
and will have, stories and pictures,—word-pictures, I mean. 
If you do not give them such things they are listless and 
indifferent, and instead of listening to the teacher, are con- 
structing such for themselves. Cannot we teach more by 
parable?” — 


THE BREAD OFFERING. 


In my ehildhood I was one day playing in the kitchen 
when mother entered. | 

The new cook, who was busy baking bread, was just go- 
ing to throw a large piece of dough, the burnt offering, into 
the fire,* when mother said: 

“Bake bread also of this part of the dough: we will give 
it to the poor. It is thus that the bread-offering has al- 
ways been offered up in my house. Listen, my daughter, 
to what I tell thee: Give thy bread to the poor and thy 


‘ heart to God!”—Henry Byron. 


*A practice common with many Oriental nations. (The Translator.) 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


‘Minnesota Conference.—Aided by the 
nutes of Mr. C. C. Pudor, secretary pro tem. 
of the Minnesota Conterence, held at St. 
Cloud October 9 and 10, we print the follow- 
ing report of its sessions. There were present 
twenty delegates,from eight places,—St. Paul, 
Duluth, Winona, Minneapolis, Lu Verne, 
Sioux Falls( Dakota), St. Cloud, and Alma(Da- 
kota). Three Sunday Circles at Huron, Aber- 
deen and Madison, Dak., and the newly 
organized church of Miner, Dak., were wel- 
comed to the fellowship of the conference. 

The acting President, Mr. J. D. Ludden, 
stated that as soon as the right man could be 
found for state missionary, he felt sure that 
the funds could be easily raised for his sup- 
port. Most of the societies represented were 
reported to be in a prosperous condition. 
Duluth called for sympathy and help in the 
hour of its need, and in response to the story 
told by its delegates—Mrs. S. B. Stearns and 
Mrs. Caroline Nolte,—Mr. Crothers offered to 
supply the Duluth pulpit on Sunday even- 
ings for six months, going himself from St. 
Paul after his own morning service, until he 
could be reinforced from the East. 

Mr. Bjorn Peterson gave an interesting ac- 
count of missionary work in the form of 
house-to-house visitation among his Icelandic 
countrymen, ten thousand of whom he re- 
ported as already in the Northwest. Miss 
Jennie C. McUaine told of her Post Office 
Mission work, so fruitful of good results. 
J. R. Effinger, secretary of the Western Con- 
ference, gave a paper on the “Support of the 
local Church,” which was followed by a 
spirited discussion, led by Mr. Jones of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Batchelor of Boston. 

wo evening meetings were addressed by 
Messrs Ames, Jones, Batchelor, Horton, 
Slicer, Reynolds, Mrs. Wilkes and Mrs. 
Richardson. Mr. Crothers submitted to the 
conference a proposition for co-operation in 
missionary work with the Western Confer- 
ence which was accepted and referred to the 
executive committee for further action. Mr. 
C. J. Staples, late of Reading, Mass., pastor 
elect of the St. Cloud church, moved a resolu- 


tion of appreciation of the visit of the. 


brethren from the East, which was passed. 
The presence of the two young ministers, C. 
J. Staples and W. F’. Greenman, lately called 
to the new societies of St. Cloud and Winona, 


gave strength and encouragement to the con- | 
he spirit of the meetings was 


ference. 
earnest, harmonious, and prophetic of growth 
and prosperity to our cause in the Northwest. 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Judge L. W.Collins, 
St. Cloud; Secretary, Clarence Sprague, Min- 
neapolis; Treasurer, C. C. Pudor, Winona. 
The conference held its sessions in the Con- 
gregational church and the morning after ad- 
journment the following contribution to good 
fellowship appeared in one of the St. Cloud 
papers :— 

EDITOR JOURNAL-PREss: Will poe permit me, as 

astor of the church in which the sessions of the 

innesota Unitarian Conference have just been held, 
to make through your columns that public response to 
the vote of thanks tendered our church which I would 
gladly have made last evening could I have done so 
without seeming to intrude upon the time and atten- 
tion of the meeting. Permit me then, in behalf of 
the congregation to which itis my privilege to minis- 
ter, to express my appreciation of and gratitude for 
the spiritually uplifting and quickening addresses 
of the yee session of the conference, —addresses 
which touched our hearts, emphasized truths which 
have become familiar and dear to us, and will, without 


doubt, inspire us as achurch to a more earnest, self- 
sacrificing and a work. 


ery at a” te 
J. W. HARGRAVE, 
Pastor Cong. Church. 
[Through misplacement of copy above re- 


port was delayed until this week.— ED. | 


Boston.—-On a recent Monday evening the 
Sunday-school Union held its first session of 
theautumn. After the Sunday-school reports 
had been given, Mrs. Bernard Whitman, cen- 
tral secretary of the ‘‘ Ten Times One ” clubs, 
sta‘ed that the president of the order, Rev. 
Edward E. Hale, had instituted a branch to 
be named “Send Me.” Itis an order com- 
posed of women and girls who are willing to 
go on the King’s work. The words of the 
old Hebrew prophet——“ Here am I, send me” 
—give the name and motto to this order. Its 
badge is the common badge of all “Ten 
Times One’”’ ay a Maltese cross with letters, 
I. H. N.(In His Name). Circulars of in- 
formation and a printed charter may be ob- 
tained of Mrs. Bernard Whitman, central 
secretary, Lawrence avenue, Dorchester, 
Mass. This movement has been made by Mr. 
Hale because the order of “The King’s 
Daughters,” which started as a branch of the 
“Ten” order, adopting its four well-known 
mottoes and its badge and its watchword, 
“In His Name,”—has now declared itself, 
through its new York officers, an independent 
order, standing only on Trinitarian orthodox 
dogmas. Some Unitarian clubs are wearing 
this name and contributing to the funds of its 
Central Society, and are now thankful to be 
fully informed of this recent declaration of 
independence of the New York Central 
Society. Their only course seems to be to 
relinquish the attractive name and adopt an- 
other. Most of them will accept Mr. Hale’s 
new title, ‘““Send Me,” and join his new 
branch, which asks no money < ontribution 
from clubs, only a semi-annual report. 

—A full audience in Channing Hall greeted 
Rev. J. H. Allen. as he gave his Saturday 
afternoon lecture on the “ Christianity of the 
First Five Centuries.” It was a familiar 
“ talk,” scholarly yet a most popular effort. By 
the rule of these lectures a hundred of the 
listeners remained at the close and enjoyed 
half an hour in easy conversation with Pro- 
fessor Allen. | 
—The National Bureau of Unity Clubs holds 
its First Annual [nstitute in Channing Hall, 
Boston, during the first week of November. 
—The Committee on pulpit supply of Rev. J. 
F. Clarke’s society have recommended Rev. 
Chas. G. Ames, of Philadelphia, as successor 
to the pulpit, the congregation voting on the 
question of inviting him. The society voted 
unanimously last Sunday that their pulpit 
committee be requested to invite Mr. Ames 
to become their pastor. 

—QOn Saturday, October 27, Rev. Edward H. 
Hale lectured before the Sunday-school teach- 


an a 
at 
tes 


ers in Channing Hall on “ Christianity from, 
the fifth to the fifteenth Centuries.” A large 
audience attended. 
—Qn,. Monday, at the meeting of the Mip. 
isterial Union in Channing Hall, there Were 
given beautiful and hearty tributes to the 
memory Of the late ,Rev. Dr. Clarke p 

Rev. Messrs. Edward E. Hale, Samuel Ma 

Chas. F’. Dole, and Mr. George William Bond 
—On Monday the corner-stone of the new 
church of the Mount Pleasant society jp 
Roxbury (Boston) was laid. Rev. Megsrg 
Hale, De Normandie and Lyon took part. 
—In Harlem, New York City, the young 
Fourth Unitarian society has purchased a lot 
of land and will soon proceed to erect a 
church home with all modern attachments. 


Chicago.—All Souls Church had two 

representatives at the Quincy Conference, the 
Church of the Messiah one, the Third Church 
one. : 
—Last Sunday was the annual Unitarian day 
at All Souls. The pastor preached a mission. 
ary sermon, and at the close of the service the 
claims of the Western Conference were pre- 
sented by Doctor Shears, chairman of the 
board of trustees; and Mrs. Marean, chair- 
man of the Missionary section, spoke of 
further claims upon the church, and the 
method of collecting. Cards were distrib- 
uted throughout the congregation, and every 
member in the parish, man, woman and 
child will be invited to contribute. All the 
returns are not expected to be in inside of a 
month. November is missionary month in 
this church. 


—The Women’s Unitarian Association met 


at Unity church, Thursday, October 25. In 
the absence of Mrs. Ware, the president, 
Mrs. Effinger presided. The minutes of the 
err meeting were read and approved. 

rs. Marean gave the annual report of the 
Ramabai Circle; Miss Hilton, a report of the 
Loan Library, and the treasurer read her re- 
port showing a surplus of $6.86 from the pro- 
gramme money. It was moved, seconded 
and carried that this be given to the Loan 
Library fund. In the absence of the essayist 
the paper for the day, “The Duty of Society 
to Children,” by Miss Lina Troendle, was 
read by Mrs. Heywood. She showed the 


DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well 0. itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 


‘‘T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomas Cook,: Brush Electric Light Co., 


New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E. F. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 

ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by G.I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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eat need of Industrial schools of. various 
kinds for children as benefiting future men 
and women. Mrs. Furness thought it was 
the poorest and lowest classes that needed 
the help. This was followed by a discussion 
on compulanty education in which Miss Rice, 
Mrs. West, Mrs. Boyeson and others took 
part. Mrs. West thought the public should 
improve our school system through kindly in- 
fluence instead of through the law. 

Mrs. Boyeson opposed compulsory educa- 
tion, a8 it meant centralization, and would 
create a complex case for the government. 
Miss Farley gave by request an account of a 
school in Louisiana for colored children, 
which was* started by the colored people 
themselves. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the president appoint three delegates to the 
Conference of Charities, soon to be held in 
this city. EmMMA DvpPEEs, Sec’y. 


The Illinois Conference.—This confer- 
ence met in Quincy October 22 and 23. Weare 
looking for a report of proceedings from the 
secretary, Rev. Chester Covell. Meanwhile 
the readers of UNITY may be assured that the 
conference was a delightful and inspiring 
one. It was a genuine revival of religion. 
Thought was awakened, hearts were warmed, 
and pockets were opened in a most gratifying 
manner. The Quincy people were full of 
hospitality, spiritual and material. We feel 


disposed to re-echo the sentiment of one of 


the Quincy elders, who at parting said to us 
with beaming face, “‘ This was about the best 
conference I ever attended!” 


Princeton, [1l.—A1l who. know the name 
of our father in the faith, John Bryant, will 
sorrow with him that he has lost the friend 
who made over fifty years of married life 
beautiful for him. Mrs. Bryant died very 
suddenly on Friday of last week,—so swiftly 
going that five minutes before the separation 
neither knew that the long years together 
were nigh their end. How many questions 
such a going raises—and how many it has 
answered ! 


Manly Junction, Iowa.—Burton Bab- 
cock is preaching for a few weeks at Manly 
Junction and adjacent points. It is hoped a 
circuit may be organized and that he may be 
retained for the winter and longer. 


_—_— ~~ -— 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. Sunday, November 4, serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Study Section of the Fra- 
ternity, November 2; subject, Old Boston 
and Jean Ingelow. 


Unity CourncH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 


ister. Sunday, November 4, services at 10:45 
A.M, | 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
Minister. Sunday, November 4, services at 
10:45 A. M, 


ALLSouLs CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, November 4, services 
at 11 «a. m.; Annual Harvest Festival. 
Monday, November 5, Unity Club, Emerson 
section. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 


Uniry Cuurcu, HinspaLe. W. OC. Gan- 


nett. minister. Sunday, November 4, services 
at 10:45 a. M. ? 


THE Curcaco Institute. First Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, November 8, 8 Pp. M., Art 
institute Building, entrance on Van Buren 
Street, . 


Mr. GrorGE WILLIS CooKE lectures be- 
fore the Chicago Women’s Club, November 


|Mr. A. C.; Hrrsca, Dr. E. G.; 


8,10,15 and 17, on the following topics in 
the order named: 1. The Beginning of In- 
tellectual Culture Among Women. 2. The 
Blue Stockings of the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. 3. The Dawnof the Nine- 


'teen'h Century. 4. The Progress of the last 


Fifty Years: The lectures are to be given in 
the Women’s.club room, Art Institute Build- 
ing. 


THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE FOR IN- 
STRUCTION IN LETTERS, MOR- 
ALS AND RELIGION. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


Mr. FRANKLIN HEapD, President. 

Mr. O. A. BuTLER, Mr. Juiius ROsEN- 
THAL, Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs. M. T. LEwis GANNETT, Hinsdale, I[1l., 
Secretary. 

Mrs. ELLEN T. LEONARD, 175 Dearborn 

Street, Room 93, Treasurer. 
Mrs. H. G. FrRAnNkK, 1608 Prairie Ave., Mrs 
CELIA P. WOOLLEY, 865 West Jackson St. 
Mrs. H. M. WILMARTH, 222 Michigan Ave., 
Committee on Programmes. 

BLAKE, Mr. JAMES VILA; Bunpy, MR. 
JOHN C.; BuNpDy, Mrs. Mary E.; BUTLER, 
Mrs. Paese M.; Cask, Mr. WILLIAM W,; 
CHAPIN, Miss Av@usta J.; CHENEY, MR. 
CLARENCE; DEXTER, MRs. JOSEPHINE ; 
GANNETT, Mr. WILLIAM C.; GARDINE, MR. 
JOHN; GREELEY, Mr. Louris M.; HALLIWELL, 
HowELL, 
Mr. J. C.; Howxui, Mrs. J. C.; JOHNSON, 
Mr. W. ALEXANDER; JONES, MR. JENKIN 
Lioyp; Ko.uock, Miss FLORENCE; MAson, 
Mr. A. O.; RocHE, HON. JOHN A.; SALTER, 
Mr. WILLIAM M.;' STILES, Mrs. A. W.; 
TRUE, Mrs. EtuA W.; WILKINSON, MRs, 
LAURA 8. 

It will be the aim of this Institute to 
provide for the study and discussion of sub- 
jects pertaining to letters, morals and religion, 
in the scientific spirit, under the lead of a 
high and specially trained scholarship. It 
hopes to secure lectures from the ablest think- 
ers at home and abroad on themes beyond 
the range of the popular lyceum platform. 
Classes will also be organized for the more 
thorough and systematic study of pending 
questions in sociology, reform and religion, 
such as will supply that need of special in 
struction felt by those engaged in active work 
of philanthropy and moral and religious in- 
struction, besides aiding to impart a rounded 
culture and more intelligent understanding 
of life and duty. It is the hope of those 
engaged in this new enterprise to give to 
Chicago something that corresponds in gen- 
eral aim, though necessarily, at first, in a 
small and experimental fashion, to the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, the Peabody Institute in 
Baltimore, and the Hibbert and Bampton lec- 
tureships of London. 

Arrangements have been made for an open- 
ing course of nine lectures by Dr. Emil G. 
Hirsch on “The Old Testament.” This will 
be followed by another course of the same 
number on “ Practical Charities,” by W. Alex- 
ander Johnson, of the Charity Organization 
Society. Other lectures are in contemplation. 
The board of management also hope to per- 
fect arrangements for a Herbert Spencer 
school of a week’s session, with lectures and 
discussions, in the coming spring. An after- 
noon class for the detailed study of the Old 
Testament will be conducted by Rabbi Hirsch, 
the probable subject being the Book of Job. 
Classes for the study of evolution, in prepa- 
ration for the Spencer school, and in the eth- 
ical and religious poems of Robert Browning, 
led by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, will also be formed 
if called for. : 

TreRMs.—For Dr. Hirsch’s lectures, cours 
tickets, $3.00. Coupon tickets, good for twen- 
ty-five admissions, at any time, for any person, 
$6.00. Single admission, 50 cents. For class- 


| ; 
es and other lectures, to be hereafter an- 


nounced. All applications for tickets and 
other financial matters are referred to the 
treasurer; concerning classes and all other 
matters, to the committee on programmes. 
(See addresses above.) 


All lectures, not otherwise announced, will be given 
at the Architectural Sketch Club, Art Institute build- 
ing, corner Michigan avenue and Van Buren street. 
Entrance on Van Buren street. 


NINE LECTURES ON OLD TESTA- 
MENT LITERATURE. 


BY RABBI EMIL G. HIRSCH, PH. D. 


I. Lecture.—Introduction. 
November 8, 1888. 


The interest we have in Biblical literature. 
Is it exclusively religious? Aside from all 
religious considerations, as a matter of, and 
means to, general culture, the study of the 
Bible is important and profitable. The one- 
sided view taken of the Bible is not con- 
ducive to a full comprehension of its beau- 
ties. It neglects to consider it as a whole, 
and dwells too much upon detached texts. On 
the other hand,the study of the Biblical 
writings as records of history and works of 
literature will not detract from their value as 
religious instructors. The method pursued 
in the course is the critical one. A rapid sur- 
vey of the different schools of criticism, and 
the history of criticism of interest and ser- 
viceable to our studies. The languages of 
the Bible, what is their character? The tra- 
ditional divisions of the Bible. When, and 
by whom, was our present collection made? 
The condition of the text before us. Its 
name, Massoretic. Is it authentic? What 
do the ancient versions of the Bible teach us — 
in this regard? The Septuagint and other 
Greek translations. The Peshitto. The Tar- 
gumim. 


II. Lecture.—Sketch of the Development 
of the Religion of the Hebrews. 


November 15. 


Revelation or evolution? Do they exclude 
each other? Is the Hebrew religion of 
Egyptian origin? Its relations to the religion 
of Babylon-Assyria. The character of the 
Shemite. Renan’s theory of an original mono- 
theistic instinct reviewed. Do the facts bear 
it out? A survey of the Gods of Edom, 
Phenicia, the Arabs, and kindred Semitic 


tribes fails to substantiate it. The trzbal Gods. 
Gradual consolidation of the tribes into a 
nation. The God Yahweh. His relation to 
Sinat. The influence of the occupation of 
the land upon the religion of the Hebrews. 
Who were the Nazirites? Whothe Prophets? 
The struggle between the religion of the 
Prophets and the popular religion sketched. 
Monotheism finally triumphant. 


III. Lecture.—Early History of the Lit- 
erature. 
November 22. 

What was the condition of the people? 
What their occupation? Did they have the 
art of writing? Writing on stone. The re- 
lations of literature to history. The earliest 
poetry. Swordsongs. Well-songs. Thesong 
of Deborah analyzed. The blessing of Jacob 
(Gen. 49). The blessing of Moses (Deut. 33). 
Legends, reduced to writing or not? The 
character of the Patriarchal biographies. 
What could have been their Aistortcal writ- 
ings? Have those that have come to us their 
originaleast? Whynot? And through what 
process have they passed? 


IV. Lecture.—(a2) The Prophets of the 
Assyrian Age. 
November 29. 7 
The historical conditions. Rise and devel- 


opment of the monarchy. The division of 
the realm. Political ambitions and their 
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consequences. The character of prophetic 
eloquence. Parallelism. Hosea. Amos. 
Does Joel belong to the group? Jsatiah I and 
Micah. Anonymous writings credited to 
other prophets. Literary analysis of the 
style of these writings! Jonah, its age un- 
certain. 


(6) The Prophets of the Decline. 


Historical Conditions. Nahum. Zepha- 
niah. Habakkuk. JEREMIAH. 


authors. Chapters read and analyzed. 


V. Lecture.—The Captivity. 
December 6. 


Condition of the exiles. Influence of their 
surroundings. Their hopes. A_ retrospect 
of the Messianic IpkAL. Their religiois 
ovews. Leekicl, Obadiah, Isaiah II and anony- 
mous authors. 


VI. Lecture.—The Restoration ; Penta- 
teuch. 
December 13. 


Prophet and Priest. Development of Priest- 
hood. What is the meaning of the Law? 
The earliest laws. The different strata. 
Deuteronomy. Elohist and Yahwist. The 
Priestly Codex. The conservative views of 
Dillmann and Kittel; the radical of Reuss, 
Graf, Wellhausen, Kuenen. The final redac- 
tion. Pentateuch and Joshua. What about 
the first twelve chapters of Genesis? Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The other historical books. 
The books of chronicles. J/aggat and 
Zachariah. 


VII. Lecture.—The Poetry of the Bible. 
December 20. 


The character of Biblical poetry. The 
songs of Balaam. The Psalms. Are they of 
Davidic origin? Whattheir purpose? Mac- 
cabean psalms, The “ Lamentations.” The 
Song of Songs. Ruth. Is #sther an histori- 
cal book oranovel. The wzsdomseries. The 
Proverbs. 

VIII. Lecture.—The Wisdom Series Con- 
tinued, 
December 27. 

Job and Hcclestastes. When written? 7’heir 

contents analyzed. 


IX. Lecture.—The Development of Post- 
Biblical Judaism. 


January 3, 1889. 


Hellenism and Judaism. Phartsee and 
Sadducee. The Hssenes. The Apocrypha: (1) 
The Juden; (2) The Alexandrian. Why 
excluded from the Canon? The Book of 
Daniel and the Non-Biblical Apocalyptic 
books. Enoch, Book of Jubilees, etc. 

An opportunity will be given at the close 
of éach lecture for questions and conversa- 
tion. 


That Little Tickling. 


You have been cautioned many times to do 
something to getrid of that little tickling in 
your throat, which makes you cough once in 
a while and keeps you constantly clearing 

our throat. Your reply, “QO, that’s noth- 
ing,” “It will get well of itself,” etc., will 
not cure it, nor will the disease stand still; it 
will grow worse or better. This trouble 
arises from catarrh, and as catarrh is a con- 
stitutional disease the ordinary cough medi- 
cines all fail to hit the spot. What you need 
is a constitutional remedy like Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Many people who have taken this 
medicine for scrofula, dyspepsia, loss of 
appetite, and other troubles, have been sur- 
prised that it should cure this troublesome 
cough. But to know the actual cause of the 
cough is to solve the mystery. 

Probably nearly all cases of consumption 


could be traced back to the neglect of some 


such slight affection asthis. The best au- 


Anonymous | 
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MORE THAN 


SEVEN HUNDRED 
different styles and differ- 


thority on cousumption, says that this disease 
can be controlled in its early stages, and the 
effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in purifying the 
blood, building up the general health, and 
expelling the scrofulous taint which is the 


;cause of catarrh and consumption, has re- 


stored to perfect health many persons on 
whom this dreaded disease seemed to have a 
firm hold. 


The success of some of the agents employed by B. |. 


KF, Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., is truly marvelous. 
[tis not an unusual thing for their agents to make as 
high as $20 and $30 a day, and sometimes their profits 
run up as high as $40 and $50—even more. But we hesi- 
tate to tell you the whole truth, or you will scarcely 
believe we are in earnest. Write them and see for 
yourself what they will do for you. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay Fever 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these dis- 
eases are contagious, or that they are due to the pres- 
ence of living parasites in the lining membrane of the 
nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
oe cured in from one to three simple applications 
madeby the patient at home. N. B.—For catarrhal 
diseases peculiar to females this remedy isa specific. 
A pamphlet explaining this new treatment is sent on 
receipt of 10c, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King 
street, Toronto, Canada.—Scientific American. 
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